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NEW NEEDS AND NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 

By John Ridingtost, Acting Librarian, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 

Canada 



It is a good thing, once in a while, to 
pause for a little on the pathway of life, 
look back over the road by which we have 
traveled, take our present bearings, and 
note carefully whither we are directing 
our steps. Every noon the navigator takes 
his observation. The bearings of sun or 
star guide the wanderer through mountain 
fastnesses, or over trackless prairie, while 
the Indian in the forest is always con- 
scious of the inclination of the branches, 
and of the sides of the tree trunks on 
which the mosses grow, and by these and 
similar signs pursues his way through the 
solitudes with the same certainty as we 

tread a city sidewalk. 

****** 

It has seemed to me that we might, with 
great advantage to ourselves as individual 
librarians, to the benefit of the profession 
at large, and to the whole library move- 
ment, once at least in every year or two 
make some attempt to survey the whole 
field, to scan the whole horizon, and then 
rcake some sort of a conspectus of our ob- 
servations, in the hope that it will better 
enable us to adjust and relate our activ- 
ities to the conditions and necessities of 
our times. There is no occasion better 
suited for this purpose than this great an- 
nual Conference. There was never a time 
when general or professional conditions 
were fraught with graver possibilities, 
whether for good or ill. The larger under- 
takings this Association is contemplating 
make wise relation of our own work to 
that of others especially necessary, while 
the facts of general life, no matter in what 
direction we look, are serious enough to 
sober the most frivolous, and to make the 
most careless thoughtful. 

For the succeeding hour, therefore, I 
invite your attention to serious matters. 
I warn you in advance that none need ex- 
pect an entertaining address, brightened 
by anecdotes, sallies of wit or flashes of 
humour. Pessimistic statements will be 



made, but I hope we are all intellectually 
honest enough to look facts in the face 
courageously, no matter how disconcert- 
ing, or even unpleasant, they may be. To 
some of you it may seem a most ungra- 
cious thing to profane almost the very 
beginning of this Conference with dismal 
preachments or Cassandra-like croakings. 
Others of you may doubt the evidence sub- 
mitted and assertions made, or deny the 
conclusions drawn therefrom. Neither con- 
tingency, in my opinion, however, is so 
important as the need for stocktaking, 
and if my fellow librarians give to these 
matters their own serious consideration, 
whatever odium is incurred on either 
count will be assumed by the speaker as 
a necessary price to be paid. And perhaps, 
after thirty or forty minutes of explora- 
tion in many fields, for the cultivation of 
which we as librarians have no special 
responsibility, of travel over regions 
strewn thick with unattained desire and 
frustrated hope — perhaps we shall come at 
the end to a fairer land, and through 
gloom and darkness find that after all our 
faces are toward the rising sun, and may 
catch on breast and brow the light of a 
new day. 

I propose, therefore, to do three things. 
First, to take a hurried survey of general 
conditions, to summarize or sketch the 
tendencies that in the present seem to be 
most characteristic and significant. That 
done, I shall attempt a running commen- 
tary on the regenerative or ameliorative 
agencies on which in the past humanity 
has largely relied for the betterment of its 
condition, with a view to ascertaining how 
these are functioning today. Lastly, I 
would like to discuss how we, as citizens, 
as librarians, shall relate ourselves to the 
facts as ascertained, in such fashion that 
our work may have more of significance 
and reality, that into our work we may be 
able each to put more of passion and per- 
sonality, and that out of it we may get 
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deeper and more abiding satisfaction be- 
cause of the consciousness that through it 
we are worthily serving our day and gen- 
eration. 

****** 

It is now eighteen months since the 
Armistice went into effect and for the 
first time for more than four years the 
great guns ceased to shatter the quiet of 
French and Flemish countrysides. After 
the never-to-be-forgotten first glow and 
flush of victory, many of us hoped that 
the nations would earnestly attempt the 
work of reconstruction that was the great 
hope sustaining mankind through four 
dark and anxious and bitter years. War 
activities in industry had to be diverted 
to those of peace: radical adjustments 
must be made in social and economic sys- 
tems; new bases needed to be established 
on many lines of human effort; the make- 
shift expedients, necessary to "carry on" 
while the war was raging, had all to be 
confirmed, or revised, or abolished. Great 
questions called for answers; vital and 
fundamental issues made imperative and 
immediate demand for just, wise, firm, 
courageous, sympathetic solution. Peace 
was to be the dawn of a new era. With it 
should come a new and higher social jus- 
tice. We would readjust on bases of equity 
things which we had long acknowledged 
were cruel and indefensible. We would 
write a new Magna Charta for the op- 
pressed of mankind; a League of Nations 
should abolish war; reorganized social in- 
stitutions should not only preserve peace 
and ensure justice, but contribute to hu- 
man happiness. 

****** 

But at the present time the ignoble emo- 
tions, the ungenerous passions, seldom 
seemed more in the ascendant. Class an- 
tagonisms were never more pronounced. 
Capital is tenaciously endeavoring to turn 
the currents back to before-the-war chan- 
nels, while labor is just as resolute to se- 
cure a larger proportion of what it re- 
gards as wholly the products of its own 
industry. Respect for authority is ad- 
mittedly at a low ebb. The spirit of law- 



lessness is widespread and general. There 
is everywhere a lamentable absence of a 
spirit of conciliation; a marked disposition 
to proceed to extremes regardless of con- 
sequences. "Direct action" and sabotage 
are secretly advocated, strikes in defiance 
of trade agreements are frequently called. 
While many suggestions have been made 
for economic and social reconstruction, 
there is yet not even a remote prospect of 
anything approaching agreement regard- 
ing any definite program. 

All this is a satiric comment on tht 
hopes for the near future some of us cher 
ished during the war. We sadly realize 
that these were fond and foolish fancies, 
Utopian dreams. Like Elijah of old, we 
are no better than our fathers. The pas- 
sions that used to sting and blind us, the 
selfishness that narrowed us, still have 
their old dominion. Our doom is just, for 
the things of which we complain are the 
deliberate, or unconscious, creations of our 
fathers or of ourselves. 

I have attempted to state, in bold out- 
line, the conditions that today surround 
us. We must admit that they are serious. 
More serious even than these conditions, 
however, seems to me to be the general at- 
titude thereto. People are enjoying the 
present, letting the morrow take thought 
for the things of itself in a sense totally 
different from that recommended in 
Scripture. "Pessimist!" "Croaker!" "Blue- 
ruin Prophet!" are the kind terms em- 
ployed to characterize those who will not 
join the army of irresponsible optimists. 

It will not be wise to be too hasty in 
coming to general conclusions on the facts 
as set forth. No American citizen, I feel 
sure, and no Canadian, I know, will be- 
come a pessimist except with the greatest 
reluctance, and by doing some violence 
to natural instincts and inclinations. So, 
before we admit that conditions are hope- 
less, or alarming, let us remind ourselves 
that since society was organized, mankind 
has established certain formative, regen- 
erative, ameliorative agencies, which in op- 
eration have done much to correct injur- 
ious community tendencies, and kept hu- 
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inanity on the upward path of progress. 
These agencies are still functioning. Let 
us now briefly examine the results of their 
work, in the hope that they may modify 
or mollify the pessimistic judgment which 
otherwise the evidence would seem to ren- 
der unavoidable. 

First, there is the Home, the center and 
focus of the human social unit, the Fam- 
ily. Is it the factor in human life that it 
was when some of us, who have reached 
middle age, were children? Has it the same 
potency and influence as is portrayed in 
the works, say, of Hawthorne or George 
Eliot? In thousands and yet thousands 
of cases it unquestionably has. Many 
women are putting into the obligations of 
motherhood, not only the deepest affection 
of which nature is capable, but also a 
trained intelligence akin to that which 
men apply to their business pursuits. From 
such homes must come men and women 
who will be the very salt of the earth. 

But is it not nevertheless true that the 
bonds that bind the family together are 
today getting so perilously loose as to 
cause disquietude? Are there not indica- 
tions that parenthood believes it has dis- 
charged its whole duty when it has pro- 
vided necessary material comforts? Is it 
not a fact that children are in larger and 
larger degree seeking and relying on 
agencies unconnected with the home for 
many of the things in which they are most 
active and interested? Often the whole 
family does not meet till the evening meal; 
that over, we witness the daily domestic 
Hegira. The beach or the park in sum- 
mer, the movies or the dance in winter — 
this is the standard program for the even- 
ings of the young folk in many typical 
American and Canadian homes. Child 
training is not recognized to the same ex- 
tent as in older days as an essential part 
of parental duty. For ethics and religion, 
little Bobbie or Gwendolen are sent to 
Sunday School, just as on Saturday morn- 
ing they go to their music lesson, and on 
Friday night to dancing class. The day- 
school teacher is expected to instruct in 
manners, morals and citizenship, as well 



as the elements of general education, and 
in other ways parents are evading their 
responsibilities by transferring them to 
the shoulders of voluntary or paid spe- 
cialists. If this tendency continues to de- 
velop, it will be but a short time until 
family organization will be of the type 
advocated by Plato in his "Republic," and 
the nurture and care of children will be 
wholly undertaken by a special profession, 
parents commuting their responsibilities 
by an appropriate money payment. The 
home is often an apartment house, from 
many of which children are barred. Its 
symbol is not, as of yore, an altar, or a 
hearth, but a latchkey. In all probability 
our grandchildren will not recognize the 
tune of "Home, Sweet Home," unless, as 
has been done to Grieg's "Peer Gynt" suite, 
someone puts a bit of "jazz" into it. 

What of the school? 

Here the outlook is more encouraging. 
Your country, and mine, have long since 
recognized that the only hope for a democ- 
racy is in its education, and that an unin- 
telligent democracy is merely a mob. To 
provide this essential insurance for na- 
tional stability and progress we spend an- 
nually great sums, and, on the whole, with 
good results. True, many point with pride 
to excellent school buildings as though 
they constituted an efficient educational 
system, forgetting — perhaps never knowing 
— that it is by its human product that any 
social institution must be judged. Of 
schools, as of men, it is true that "by 
their fruits ye shall know them." The 
true test of a nation's schools is its cit- 
izenry. 

Perhaps present day education is tend- 
ing too much to broaden its scope to the 
disadvantage of its efficiency. More of em- 
phasis and less of distribution might en- 
able our schools to do better work. But 
the day of educational fads and frills is 
apparently over. Child psychology is to- 
day better studied and understood than 
ever before; knowledge is made attractive 
as well as disciplinary. There is little oc- 
casion for alarm, and much for confidence, 
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in a survey of the field of general educa- 
tion in America. 

Let us now glance at another great in- 
stitution — the Church. How it is discharg- 
ing its high responsibilities in this, the 
twentieth century? What contribution is 
it making to the solution of the perplexing 
problems we are discussing? What is the 
attitude of the average man and woman to 
its program, its policies, its inner, direct- 
ing spirit? 

I am afraid that the verdict of anyone 
surveying the facts must be that the 
Church, as a spiritual, energizing, motivat- 
ing agency, has, to the majority of men, 
little influence, and less appeal. It does 
not generate much more than sufficient 
power to turn over its own machinery. Its 
accessions in membership only about equal- 
ize its losses by death or desertion. Of 
that membership a large proportion is 
merely nominal. It has failed to interpret 
the eternal truths proclaimed by its Di- 
vine Founder in terms that appeal to the 
modern average man. Further, it is afraid 
to attempt any restatement of these truths. 
Its ministers subscribe to dogmatic for- 
mulae — Thirty-nine Articles, Wesley Rules, 
Westminster Confession — in which no 
man of intelligence today wholly believes 
but when some courageous cleric, im- 
pelled by an inner urge he dare not dis- 
obey, varies therefrom, we read of heresy 

trials. 

****** 

Yet nothing is more manifest today than 
that idealism of all sorts is leavening the 
whole lump of humanity. The war, among 
other things, proved absolutely that men 
were ready to suffer and to die for sim- 
ple, noble ends. Fraternal and other so- 
cieties by the half dozen could be named 
with the idea of personal service as their 
central principle and practice. Look at 
the Rotary Clubs that have sprung into 
being in every community in the last five 
years. Their motto, "Service, not Self," 
is the epitome of the whole Christian duty 
of man to his fellow. Yet men by the hun- 
dred are members of such societies who 
never darken the doors of a church, or are 



attracted by any movement under purely 
religious auspices. 

To sum up: By the majority of men the 
Church is regarded with tolerance, indif- 
ference, opposition, or contempt. In the 
average, respectable, worthy citizen it 
evokes little active response. By the toil- 
ers it is looked upon as an ally, if not the 
partner, of the established order. Many 
members of that order so regard it, con- 
tributing to its support as a bulwark 
against social unrest, Bolshevism and 
anarchy. They consider their donations as 
the payment of insurance premiums to 
safeguard social and economic stability. 
"The Church," said a capitalist recently, 
"is the bulwark of our investments." 

The Press, what of it? 

There still lives a tradition that, like 
Charles II, is an unconscionable time in 
dying, to the effect. that the Press is the 
palladium of our liberties. But no man 
or woman who has worked on a newspaper 
has any illusions about pure, disinterested 
journalism. The newspaper press of to- 
day is controlled by either political or 
financial interest — the latter much the 
more frequently. Forty years ago a pa- 
per's policy was probably determined by 
party; sometimes it stayed by its party till 
the sheriff took possession. Few papers 
would do that today. Managing a paper 
is today as commercial a business as sell- 
ing shoes or tea. Policies are determined 
by the business office, not in the editor's 
room. Circulation is the god before which 
the newspapers bow down, because cir- 
culation means advertising, and advertis- 
ing means revenue and dividends. 
****** 

The magazine press, it is good to note, 
is much better. The old periodicals mostly 
stand by their ideals. A majority of the 
magazines our fathers used to read are 
sound as ever — some seem to even improve 
with age. And there are many new period- 
icals that are virile, sane, progressive. 
There is a terrible welter of trash, it is 
true, but our weeklies, monthlies and 
quarterlies constitute a body of serious 
and matured thought, often admirably pre- 
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sented, that give character and leadership 
to current opinion. 

There yet remains one factor that should 
be included in any resume of the agencies 
today operating as formative or amelior- 
ating influences affecting men and women 
— the ministry of art. What can be said 
of it? 

This: It, too, bears in almost all its 
forms the stamp of the same restlessness 
and change everywhere prevalent. Archi- 
tecture and sculpture may be excepted; 
sculpture has both in Europe and America 
become at once more realistic and more 
imaginative than since the golden days of 
Greece. But since Rossetti and the Pre- 
Raphaelites painting has gone through a 
succession of amazing and almost incred- 
ible manias. We have had Impressionism, 
Neo-impressionism, Cubism, Vorticism, and 
Heaven alone knows how many other ex- 
aggerated and extravagant fads and fol- 
lies and crimes in draughtsmanship and 
color. Those of us who have attended col- 
lections by the 'new' artists, or exhibitions 
by artistic anarchists such as Boris Anis- 
feld, are glad enough to get again into 
God's good air and sunshine, for we feel 
we have escaped from a delirious dream. 
The "modern" poets, I am free to confess, 
leave one with similar, though modified, 
feelings. The more I read of Richard Ald- 
ington, or Carl Sandburg, or Miss Lowell's 
polyphonic prose, the more I am grateful 
for Keats, and Whittier, and Matthew Ar- 
nold, and even poor, patronized Tennyson. 
These tendencies in literature are shared 
by the sister art of music. Some of us 
seek in vain to reconcile our sense of 
audible beauty with the harsh disso- 
nances of jerky, syncopated ragtime, or the 
crazy clangors of "jazz" bands. 

In the drama the outlook is not wholly 
one of gloom, there are some very hopeful 
signs. But the majority of people on this 
continent labor under the grave miscon- 
ception that the theatre exists solely for 
amusement. That it implies and involves 
several of the noblest of the arts we have 
almost learned to forget; that it can con- 
tribute anything of permanent value to 



life and living, and is capable of uplifting, 
refining, and adding mental and moral 
strength, is scarcely more than the ghost 
of a recollection. Slap-stick comedy, bed 
chamber farces, girl-and-music shows, or 
else the unfolding of a story deliberately 
chosen for its "riskiness," developed in a 
manner designedly kept at the outmost 
edge of the limits of propriety — do not 
these things constitute the bulk of our 
dramatic offerings? Worse even than this, 
in my opinion, is the tawdriness, the in- 
aninity, of the shows people pay their good 
money to see. The theatrical manager of 
today is a merchant engaged in a very 
speculative business. The playhouse is his 
shop, and the stage serves at once as shop 
window, where he displays his goods, and 
counter over which he sells them. His 
concern is not to produce good plays, but 
money-makers. He is often attacked on 
this account, but it is absurd to expect 
of him, alone among all business men, that 
he should conduct a commercial specula- 
tion for non-commercial ends. 

But there are many and hopeful signs 
of a reaction against this debasement of 
a great art. There is the growing taste for 
reading printed plays where before only 
novels were read, the activities of Little 
Theatres, New Theatres, Community Play- 
houses, the Educational Theatre for Chil- 
dren, the work of the Drama League, and 
the like. Perhaps ultimately the theatre 
may be freed from the domination of the 
commercial instinct. Perhaps the box of- 
fice will not control the theatre, as the 
business office does the press. Perhaps the 
day will come when every city will have a 
municipal theatre, as now all have a city 
hall, and nearly all a public library. And, 
when that is achieved, the drama will 
once more hold the honorable place which 
is its right, and playwrights, inspired by 
competition with their peers, and the in- 
telligent appreciation of the public, will 
give by their work a worthy expression of 
the national consciousness of democracy. 

A word should be said of the drama's 
latest offspring, the movie. Within the 
space of ten years it has swept the earth. 
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No novelist, orator, or newspaper publisher 
— no man with any engine whatsoever for 
getting under the human skin — ever spoke 
to such numbers of his fellow beings as 
does the movie man. Charlie Chaplin and 
Mary Pickford and Theda Bara and Big 
Bill Hart speak a universal tongue. They 
carry the blessings of American civiliza- 
tion to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
American life is transcribed verbatim for 
Turk, Senegambian and Chinaman, and 
set before him in terms suited to his in- 
telligence. America is exported body and 
soul for all to study and enjoy. 

****** 

The film depicting the beauty or rugged- 
ness of nature, and the civilization of peo- 
ples in little known parts of the world, 
visits by proxy to foreign cities, the frozen 
north, the luxuriant south, far continents 
and islands— portrayals of interesting 
manufacturing processes, the unfolding of 
flowers, the habits of beasts and birds — 
all these are of the greatest educational 
worth. In the presence of such pictures, 
teacher and pupil may well throw away 
their maps and books. And yet so active 
is our dislike of being instructed in a 
place to which we have come for amuse- 
ment, that all but a few of us regard the 
insertion of such matter into a program 
as a kind of intrusion. Film of this sort 
is made only sparingly. It goes as a bonus 
with the feature story pictures. Manu- 
facturers tell us that they are bravely done 
with this sort of thing. They have re- 
turned to the fleshpots. 

The movie has practically abolished the 
dime novel. Perhaps we should be thank- 
ful for this, if we were sure it has not 
substituted something at least as bad. The 
requirements of this kind of reading are 
today met by the picture presented in con- 
tinued episodes every Tuesday evening, in 
which the hero passes from one hair rais- 
ing adventure to another, defying every 
sort of villainy within the gamut of hu- 
man imagination. He is seen in high air, 
in a sewer without outlet, strapped to a 
log carriage rolling relentlessly nearer and 
nearer the saw, bound to a powder keg 



with a lighted fuse attached, facing a time 
bomb, with the hands on the dial pointing 
to 9.59, and an explosion due at 10.00 — and 
then the "episode" ends, and no more will 
be seen till next week. Perhaps this is 
better than the books some of us secreted 
and read behind the barn, when we were 
boys — but I doubt it. 

What is true of the movie and the dime 
novel is in a measure true of all recreative 
reading. A week's reading can be dis- 
pensed with in favor of five reels, occupy- 
ing little more than an hour. Half a dozen 
stories can be absorbed in pictures in the 
time required to gather the sense out of 
one book. This is probably the cause of 
the practical disappearance of the nove! 
of which ten years ago hundreds of thou 
sands of copies were sold. 

Like the phonograph, another recent and 
wonderful invention, the moving picture 
has been commercialized, and its possi- 
bilities debased and prostituted. It shares 
with the commercial theatre and the yel- 
low press the odium of having lowered 
the standards of taste, and pandered to 
the popular appetite for the sensational 
and the prurient. The saddest feature of 
the situation is that there is but slight 
prospect of improvement. Having been 
educated down to the prevailing type of 
pictures, the bulk of the movies' patrons 
care for little else. 

Now let us pause a moment, and look 
back. We have made a sketch survey, let 
us hope in its main outlines true, of the 
general conditions today prevailing. We 
have summarized the efforts and the ac- 
complishments of some of the principal 
agencies on which men have learned to 
rely for the betterment of humanity. It 
must be confessed that we are looking at 
a gloomy picture. There is much to dis- 
courage, much to depress. If the evidence 
be as submitted — and I do not think it has 
been unfairly stated — what prospect of 
hope is there for the future? Is humanity 
to go on through gloom and darkness to 
disaster and ruin? Is there to be no dawn 
of hope for tomorrow, no sure promise of 
brighter, better days to come? Shall our 
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pomp of yesterday, our pride of today, "be 
one with Nineveh and Tyre," and future 
Mongolian historians, or Maori moralists, 
talk of the present civilization of America 
as now we talk of Egypt, or "the glory 
that was Greece"? If our diagnosis is 
accurate and sound, this, or something 
like this, must be the irresistible conclu- 
sion. Has any vital factor been omitted 
in our comprehensive, but necessarily in- 
complete, examination, that must essen- 
tially modify the verdict that otherwise 
must be given? If so, what is that factor? 

This: No attempt has been made to 
put the conditions we have been discuss- 
ing into an historical perspective. What 
has been set forth is a summary of con- 
ditions prevalent today. Those conditions, 
viewed from a wider angle, are almost 
certainly but fugitive and temporary. We 
have been too close to the things described. 
We have failed to set them against the 
background of the past, or consider them 
in the light of historical experience. The 
world has passed through many crises, 
and had many periods of darkness and ap- 
parent retrogression. Yet there can be no 
question or doubt whatever that mankind 
is in every respect better, that the stand- 
ards of life are in every way higher, than 
ever before in the history of the world. 
We have every right to believe that this 
progress will continue, and that from out 
the troubled and perplexing conditions of 
today 

"somehow good 
will be the final goal of ill." 
, By ways as yet unknown, by paths un- 
guessed and roads untrod, man will still 
move onward and upward toward his des- 
tiny. Progress is the law of life. We are 
NOT whirling through darkness to an- 
archy and chaos, but are being led through 
gloom, and chance, and change, to higher 
planes of endeavor and happiness. 

To think otherwise would be treason. In 
the recent war the men of a single battal- 
ion, fighting desperately and forced back, 
might have deemed the struggle lost, but 
Marshal Poch, at headquarters miles 
away, had a wider knowledge. He saw 



the local conflict in relation to the whole 
battle, the season's campaign. Throughout 
all history there is an ebb and flow, an 
apparent recession alternating with real 
advance. Was there ever a more decadent 
civilization, a more hopeless era, than that 
on which the Hope of Humanity shone? 
Will everyone not agree that the 14th and 
15th centuries were the very nadir, the 
absolute abyss, of human declension? Yet 
they were in truth the darkness before 
the dawn; the Reformation and the Renais- 
sance flooded the world with the beauty 
and the glory of living. I believe the 
analogy applies. I am convinced that 
great changes are impending. I realize 
that we live in critical times. What may 
evolve therefrom, I cannot pretend to even 
guess. But I have a deep and abiding con- 
fidence that a far greater good, and for a 
far greater number, will most assuredly 
be the ultimate result. 

Some people there are who, in face of 
present conditions, throw up their hands 
and give themselves over to apathy and 
despair. There is a surplus, too, of those 
shallow, emotional folk, who alternate be- 
tween senseless, irresponsible optimism 
and even more senseless panic. Neither 
extreme will help improve conditions. For 
ourselves, let us bravely look facts in the 
face, and try to see life steadily, and see it 
whole. Then we shall see that the facts 
of the life surrounding and confronting 
us constitute a test, a touchstone, by which 
whatever is fine and heroic in us will be 
made manifest. The critical times in 
which we live, the ominous circumstances 
by which we are surrounded, will assur- 
edly prove the quality of our manhood 
and womanhood. Though more than a 
year has passed since the great guns 
crashed, the war is not over — it has but 
just begun. The ends we set out to achieve 
are yet unaccomplished. This struggle will 
end only with time — "there is no discharge 
in this war." 

The difficult days in which we live are 
both a threat and a challenge. Shall we 
submit to the threat? Shall we prove 
traitor to duty and to destiny, and flee the 
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field because the odds are heavy, and the 
struggle will be long? Had our friends 
■who fought in France so felt, so acted, 
where would the world be today? Is it 
not our clear duty, our high privilege, to 
take up the challenge of our times, and 
each in his or her own way display the 
moral equivalents of the courage and tenac- 
ity, patriotism and devotion, of the men 
who conquered in the terrible conflict that 
was only the latest military phase of this 
long struggle of the ages? Before every 
citizen in this Republic, in my own Domin- 
ion, in every democracy, lies this duty, 
this choice. If we will, we can compro- 
mise with conscience, we can prefer ease 
to hardship, inclination to toil. But be 
assured that they who choose leisure and 
pleasure rather than sacrifice and service, 
who refuse to assert in these troubled 
times their own particle of personal right- 
eousness, or contribute of themselves in 
the cause of human enlightenment and 
liberty, will thereby prove themselves un- 
worthy of all that others have dared and 
endured in their behalf. If we but listen 
we can hear, high and clear above the 
tumult of the time, the ringing notes of a 
trumpet call. At the sound, for the saving 
of whatever is best and noblest in our- 
selves, for the welfare of the nation and 
the progress of our race, let whatever we 
have of faith and heroism at once respond; 
let us answer the call, and spring to arms! 

These observations apply to all citizens, 
whatever their sex, station, capacities or 
employment. They are inescapable obliga- 
tions the times impose alike on the bril- 
liant and the mediocre, the poor and the 
rich, the worker by hand and the worker 
by brain. But the conditions we have spent 
our hour in discussing impose special re- 
sponsibilities on those engaged in special 
callings. It is obvious that they have spe- 
cial relation to all engaged in the library 
profession. 

This appears to be self-evident; if the 
world is to emerge to happier days, it 
will be because of Desire and Knowledge. 
"As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he," 
saith Holy Writ, and a man's thinking ie 



largely the result of his reading. Books 
are the record of human aspiration, human 
experience, human accomplishment. They 
tell us of what men have thought, felt, 
done, and in the light of this ample vi- 
carious experience man can shape his own 
life to more effective, more worthy ends. 
Books set up ideals, they create sympa- 
thies, they disseminate knowledge. These 
are three of the things of which today the 
world stands in direst need. Men will not 
undertake long, laborious, thankless tasks 
unless they have a vision of the better 
things their efforts will help bring into be- 
ing. Nor will they sacrifice personal ease 
and comfort unless impelled thereto by a 
fellow feeling for those they aim to serve. 
And no matter how clear the vision, how 
deep the sympathy, effort must be directed 
by intelligence and knowledge if it is to 
prove effective. 

In all these directions books, libraries, 
librarians, can help mightily. Our profes- 
sion has some high privileges. Most of 
our fellow-citizens, no matter how deep 
their sympathy or active their desire, can 
do but little in organized and conscious 
effort to help other men and women for 
three-quarters of their day. Provision for 
mundane needs occupies their care till 
evening. But the library profession is 
akin to that of the teacher and the preach- 
er, in that the activities by which its fol- 
lowers earn their daily bread are not a 
trade, but a service, a ministry. Those 
who will, therefore, may make of their 
ordinary professional labor a consecration, 
a dedication, in the high and original 
senses of these words. This is the inner 
spirit of librarianship. It is something 
more important than professional tech- 
nique, than administrative experience, 
than bibliographical knowledge. We know 
that all these are necessary, but we know, 
too, that there is something else that is 
vital. An all-informing, all-pervading de- 
sire to serve will at all times find means 
of expression, and dominate, direct, and 
give inspiration and character to all pure- 
ly professional assets and activities. 

So, in addition to doing whatever as 
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citizens we individually may to improve 
the present disturbed and perilous condi- 
tions, in addition to cooperating with 
others to that end, we are privileged to 
contribute Whatever of professional skill 
and enthusiasm we possess to the solu- 
tion of the problems of our day and gen- 
eration. In our daily work we may help 
dispel ignorance, eradicate prejudice, sub- 
due passion, create sympathy, diffuse 
knowledge, establish ideals. We shall thus 
help create conditions that make human 
progress, not possible, but inevitable. We 
can each adopt the honorable motto of an 
old Scotch publishing house, "Lucem libris 
disseminanus" — "We scatter light by 
books." 

As citizens and as librarians, and also 
as an organization, we are today con- 
fronted with new needs and new respon- 
sibilities. Wider service in our libraries, 
cooperative policies that reach into new 
fields, a nation-wide appeal for a broad- 
ened basis of public support — these and 
other important matters are before us for 
consideration at this Conference. These 



things are part of our professional answer 
to the challenge of the present days. If 
in our other library labors we manifest 
the same desire, if our work is directed 
by intelligence and permeated by an ever- 
present realization that by doing it well 
we are contributing our personal and pro- 
fessional quota to the solution of the prob- 
lems of our time, then we can all feel sat- 
isfaction in knowing that, so far as li- 
braries and the library movement and li- 
brarians are concerned, they, and we, are 
definitely and constructively relating our- 
selves to urgent and insistent present 
needs. Whichever side of the international 
boundary our lot in life is cast, we shall 
thus prove ourselves true sons and daugh- 
ters of democracy, accepting its grave re- 
sponsibilities as well as its cherished 
rights and high privileges. Thus shall we 
justify our faith in ourselves, in the in- 
stitutions we have created. Thus shall we 
be worthy of the traditions we have in- 
herited, and pass on to our successors an 
enlarged liberty, a finer faith, a nobler 
patriotism. 
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Is there anything more difficult to ex- 
plain than "charm," that fleeting eva- 
nescent quality which attracts and holds 
with gossamer strands the ever wandering 
attention? 

What is the charm of the West? To 
understand is to know, and before it is 
possible to pass judgment on a locality or 
an individual, it is necessary to know 
something of their history. 

In the eyes of his sister divisions or 
sections of the country the West has 
always been considered a rather bois- 
terous youngster, a wild and obstreperous 
person — at any moment liable to upset the 
peace of the family by some unconvention- 
al outbreak, which they hopefully prayed 
might be overlooked and excused by the 
world at large on account of his youth. 
His youth! What deluded persons we are 



when we attempt to judge by appearance 
in place of facts— the West is the incarna- 
tion of youth and energy— but when we 
realize that the Spaniards had penetrated 
into the interior of this western country 
more than forty years before the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed upon the American soil, 
and that the beautiful church and gov- 
ernor's palace of Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
had been standing for several years be- 
fore the first rude log cabins had been 
built by the Plymouth Colony (1620), the 
West can scarcely be called young. 

While these facts are interesting, they 
may leave the hearers untouched — the eye 
perhaps tires of the great spaces, the tow- 
ering mountains and brilliant coloring— 
but when we become conscious of the mys- 
tery of the West, the imagination is 



